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DISCUSSION. 

The Basis of Significant Structures. 

When, nearly two years ago, Mr. George P. Adams published a 
discussion of the thesis that reality is a significant, not a meaningless, 
structure, 1 and worked out this thesis by means of data not ordi- 
narily considered by philosophers, he placed students of the subject 
under obligation. In addition to being intrinsically valuable, his 
contribution was timely, as is evidenced by frequent discussion of the 
thesis in current literature. Thus Mr. Norman Kemp Smith in an 
address on The Present Situation in Philosophy states that, apart 
from the response to scepticism, the gad-fly of philosophy, the inter- 
esting debate in metaphysics, is between naturalism, which asserts 
that the parts of reality are superior to the whole, and idealism, which 
holds that the universe is richer and more highly unified than any of 
its parts. 2 For idealism certain higher qualities, such as life and 
consciousness, are, while for naturalism they are not, characteristic 
of the wider reality which includes them. Naturalism finds in mat- 
ter the ground-work of reality, whereas idealism takes its clue from 
spiritual values. 3 Mr. Adams's way of stating the problem differs 
more in form than in substance. For him, the question is whether 
value judgments are to be explained ' from below," in terms of 
'matter-of-fact' processes such as impulse, interest, and desire, or 
' from above,' in terms of ' significant, objective structures ' which 
the mind contemplates and worships. 

Mr. Adams holds that Plato's thesis must be incorporated in any 
philosophy which does justice to value. His case against those who 
overlook the meaningful structure of the real is, that such procedure 
entails the neglect of differences in worth. Only the factual or ex- 
istential aspect of the real remains, in respect of which all events 
are on a level. Traditional subjective, and current naturalistic, phi- 
losophy illustrate this leveling tendency, the former by attributing to 
perceptions an unattached life of their own, the latter by viewing 
them as bound to matter-of-fact processes. Whether, with subjec- 

i Idealism and the Modern Age, Yale University Press, 191 9. 
2 The Philosophical Review, 1920, p. 18. 
*Ibid., p. 18. 
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tivism, we pronounce reality merely experienced content, or, with 
naturalism, identify knowledge entirely with motor discharges, the 
result is the same : the materials of our science are on a single plane. 
Thought, as a process of abstraction, can have no other conclusion. 
Interested to find in the material which it considers only a single 
strictly common aspect, such thought must necessarily turn further 
and further away from the individual nature of things. If there be 
subordination in the real, if its members form a hierarchy, or have 
any difference in rank whatever, such difference could never be ex- 
hibited under an abstract formula. With such a formula, reality 
becomes thinner and thinner, and a final account, if ever reached, 
would apply without any difference to all events. Hume has best 
set forth the outcome of this 'utterly democratic' process: "The 
mind can never exert itself in any action which we may not com- 
prehend under the term perception; and consequently that term is no 
less applicable to those judgments by which we distinguish moral 
good and evil, than to every other operation of the mind. To 
approve of one character, to condemn another, are only different 
perceptions." 1 

Mr. Adams is at his best in exhibiting the sceptical conclusions of 
subjective and naturalistic philosophy. He is not equally convincing 
in attempting to prove the case for significant structure. Mr. Nor- 
man Kemp Smith has called attention to the curious inconsistency of 
most advocates of naturalism, who claim that the intellect functions 
with validity in distinguishing true from false, but with only relative 
validity in distinguishing right from wrong. Mr. Adams centers his 
argument more on 'moral' than on 'intellectual' values, though he 
maintains that the case of the two is the same. "We shall have in 
mind," he writes, "the criticism of the familiar and perhaps preva- 
lent thesis that the value of anything depends entirely upon the fact 
that it is needed and desired by a living organism. We shall not 
assent to the statement that the basic situation in our value judgments 
is either interest or feeling. We shall urge that we discover values 
much as we discover truths, that the values do not depend upon . . . 
our matter-of-fact interests, but that they are objective. We wish, 
in a way, to assimilate our value judgments, the world of morality 
and of ethics, to our theoretical and our cognitive judgments. So 
far we shall be, if one chooses, perversely realistic and intel- 
lectualistic." 2 

i Adams, op. cit., p. 130. See also pp. 108-109. 
a/fctU, p. 145. 
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Much impressed by the position of his sceptical opponents, Mr. 
Adams goes further with them than necessity demands, or safety 
permits. Instead of striking out a fresh trail to find a place for 
desire in the account of the desirable, he journeys for a considerable 
distance with the advocates of subjective and naturalistic philosophy, 
parting company with them at last when he asserts that, in some 
cases, there is more in the judgment of the desirable than craving. 
His object is to drive a wedge, if by only a few instances, between the 
factual and meaning sides of moral judgments. As the second aspect 
cannot be identified with the first, it must refer, in his opinion, to 
objective structure, of which we would otherwise have no knowledge. 
Mr. Adams's preliminary analysis comprises three stages: the proof 
(i) that even where worth seems most nearly identical with intensity 
of desire there is yet 'no exact correspondence'; (2) (a) that beau- 
tiful objects, unexpectedly viewed, have value though not previously 
desired, (&) that aesthetic contemplation involves the negation, or 
suspension, of desire; and (3) that loving and worshipping are disin- 
terested attitudes — we lose ourselves in the object loved or wor- 
shipped. 1 It is unnecessary to dwell on the different senses in which 
the word ' desire ' is here used, for this analysis is intended rather to 
suggest the conclusion, than to prove it. Before considering the 
"most convincing and most significant" proof, 2 we shall call atten- 
tion to several phrases which seem to indicate the author's point of 
view : " The good has some residue of meaning ; " " at least that resi- 
due of meaning is undefinable and unanalysable " in terms of desire ; 
" the good is objective and lodged in the environment ; " when beauty 
"bursts in upon us," "we literally discover an objective value." 3 
The point to be especially noted is that the relation between mind and 
reality here indicated is an external one. 

We come now to the analysis " of decisive importance." 4 It builds 
on a difference, the establishment of which is a solid accomplishment 
of recent psychology : the difference between mental states as appre- 
hended content, and their objects. Compare, for example, a feeling 
of pain and the intention to go to Paris. "While the pain is an 
actual literal possession of the person, the going to Paris is not his 
present possession. . . . There is, in the case of the intention to go 

1 Op. cit., pp. 146-149. 

2 Ibid., p. 158. 

s Ibid., pp. 146-148. 
* Ibid., p. 154. 
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to Paris, a certain distance between the idea and that of which it is 
an idea, whereas the pain and the feeling coalesce together. The 
intention means something it does not possess; the feeling means the 
pain which it does possess. . . . There is a tension and a duality in 
the one case which is virtually lacking in the other case." 1 The 
feeling of pain is thus a modification of the stream of consciousness; 
the intended act is not. The egocentric perplexity applies to feeling 
in a literal sense ; but not so to intended acts. 2 It is " unquestionably 
true " that the persistent confusion between stimulus and object, and 
between desire and the good, are the chief sources of subjectivism. 
" If it be asked by what right we insist upon distinguishing them, the 
answer, I conceive, might be somewhat as follows. There are cer- 
tainly some instances of knowledge in which object and stimulus can- 
not possibly coincide. ... It is demonstrable, I believe, that the 
object of knowledge is always something more complex and more 
ideal than any mere here-and-now item which is the stimulus either 
of our behavior or of our knowledge." 8 The same relation holds 
between feelings of approval, or disapproval, and the good. The 
feelings are the 'vehicles' and the 'illustrations' of the 'objects of 
our love, the realm of Ideas culminating in the Idea of the Good.'* 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Adams intends to construct a very 
different basis for values and significant structures than the one just 
presented, and it is fair to acknowledge that many passages in his 
book reflect a radically different standpoint. But after all allowance 
is made, it is hardly questionable that his reasoning, so far as it is 
detailed and sustained to a conclusion, is the argument of traditional 
English dualism. Mind and reality are entities opposed to each 
other. Reality, as significant structure, exists; and mind, except for 
a residual reference, is an object at a distance from reality. It is 
maintained that hands meet across this gulf; that ideas reach out to 
significant structures, and that these, on occasion, ' burst in ' upon 
the mind. Can we be so sure of this that doubt is really exorcised? 
Of different ideas that strive to reach the same structure, how can 
we know which grasps it? The claim that ideas explore and dis- 
cover the real seems, in such a context, the assertion which started 
the entire argument. 

In order to reveal more clearly the logic of Mr. Adams's theory, it 

i Op. cit., p. 126. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 129. 

3 Ibid., pp. 156-157. The italics are mine. 
* Cf. ibid., p. 158. 
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will be found instructive to contrast it in certain respects with the 
finely-wrought, and highly consistent, speculations of Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet. The two writers alike see the inability of a philosophy 
which is a mere ' art of affixing labels ' to render a life-like and con- 
sistent account of the world. Such a philosophy aims to issue in a 
generalization which asserts identity as existing apart from differ- 
ence, making it impossible to consider individuals, or a world of indi- 
viduals. ' It takes all sorts to make a world, but a class is of one sort 
only.' The true universal has the form of a world, revealing the 
utmost diversity of content; whereas the false universal has the form 
of a class, omitting differences. The real test of true universality 
" is not the number of subjects which share a common predicate, but 
rather . . . the number of predicates that can be attached to a single 
subject. It is the degree in which a systematic identity subordinates 
diversity to itself, or, more truly, reveals itself as the spirit of com- 
munion and totality, within which identity and difference are distin- 
guishable but inseparable points of view." 1 

But from this point on begin to appear divergent tendencies of 
the greatest importance. For Mr. Adams, objective structure is little 
more than a target for thought to hit if it can; but, for Mr. Bosan- 
quet, to explore and discover significant reality is the whole life of 
thought. We find here a central concept of method, which may be 
described as the canon that philosophy is unchecked inquiry. "The 
arduousness of reality," Mr. Bosanquet calls this great central prin- 
ciple; and he adds that, though we all preach it, our preaching is 
frequently lip service only. The appeal to 'immediately evidenced' 
conclusions, ' given ' entities, and ' facts,' violates this canon, in that 
such appeals aim to confine thought within given limits. Philosophy 
is thus the prey of forces extrinsic to truth, and may collapse into a 
mere mood, or into opinions resting upon the accident of instruction. 
But nowhere at the beginning of inquiry, or anywhere in its course, 
do we stand on safe and solid ground: on ground on which, if we 
chose, we could remain. "If we understand by immediate . . . the 
primary datum, the factual nucleus, the naive apprehension, then it 
is the plain lesson of logic and of the world that the immediate cannot 
stand. You cannot anywhere, whether in life or in logic, find rest 
and salvation by withdrawing from the intercourse and implications 
of life. . . . Everywhere to possess reality is an arduous task; sta- 
bility and solidity are not in the beginning, but, if anywhere, only in 

i The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 39-40. 
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proportion as we enter upon the larger vistas of things." 1 " The 
solid fact or object of simple perception; the indeterminate living or 
duration which defies the notional grasp; the isolated personality, 
impervious to the mind of others, seem all of them to mark arbitrary 
refuges or timid withdrawals from the movement of the world."* 
The interdiction, 'thus far, but no farther,' is not, in philosophy, the 
expression of sound method, but sheer dogmatism. The special sci- 
ences aim, it is true, at conclusions which are frankly hypothetical, 
but philosophy endeavors to arrive at categorical statements. The 
mind could not rest in mathematics or physics, even if ideally com- 
plete, but a complete philosophy, were it attainable, would answer all 
questions. 

Thought is commonly viewed as a separate faculty, but for Mr. 
Bosanquet it is the ' active form of totality,' the ' nisus towards the 
whole.' 3 Constitutive of all experience as real or worthful, thought 
may be described under the formula of consistency : ' the whole is the 
true.' This formula has the defect that it can be understood as 
denoting subjective consistency only, the harmony merely of ' ideas,' 
or rules. But in this, if in no fuller sense, the formula holds. 
Even doubt implies such a standard, for if we doubt seriously, we 
support the doubt by grounds which look to a system which shall 
include these grounds. Thought is true when so organized that if 
you push an objection against the system, you can be shown that your 
effort is anticipated, and takes you back into the system itself. 
"This," says Mr. Bosanquet, "is to appeal to the principle that truth 
or reality is the whole."* 

At the present day there are perhaps many thinkers who, while not 
questioning this latter statement so far as it applies to ' ideas,' would 
object to the identification of the whole with reality. 'Consistency 
and stability are characteristics of truth,' it might be argued, 'but 
they are not necessarily marks of reality.' The objection rests on 
the assumption that what is a valid principle of mind is not neces- 
sarily also expressed or validated in the structure of reality, mind and 
reality being separate substances. How answer this objection ? We 
may induce the objector to attempt to prove his position and point 
out to him that in so doing he has abandoned it; or we can ask him 
to state what reality precisely is, in which event he must establish 

i Op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 98. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 
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that it has the determinate character that he assigns, and not some 
other. If the appeal is to logic, the objector can secure himself only 
by declining to answer. If he reasons, he necessarily implies that 
sound thought is not merely internally more consistent than unsound 
thought, but reveals more of reality. At this point, almost certainly, 
the old difficulty crops out again : truth, it will be agreed, ' refers ' to, 
or ' corresponds ' to, reality, but is not identical with it. It is well 
to note that this reasoning leads back to the doctrine of the thing-in- 
itself, and, further, that it proceeds deductively, spinning out the con- 
sequences of certain terms not themselves touched by investigation. 
We might designate this the Method of Assuming Primary Terms. 
In contrast with this, Mr. Bosanquet's method is truly Inductive, 
aiming to criticise all concepts, especially those not ordinarily ques- 
tioned, and to give to each concept the value which analysis deter- 
mines. Philosophical reflection is thus like climbing a hill; it does 
not matter at what point you start, if you keep ascending you must 
reach the top. 1 The top for philosophy is true thought that is real 
being. You cannot follow the clue either of thought or of reality 
without being led to the other. 

Assert, for example, that reality ' is ' — a designation as likely as 
any to leave being untouched by thought. Immediately you face the 
difficulty that all experience ' is,' in the sense of being presented. 
This formula for existence places dreams on a plane with solid real- 
ity, illustrating afresh the tendency of abstract thought. The formula 
merely means ' what is, is ' — the solemn form of ignorance. The 
real problem is to distinguish what ' is ' from what ' is not,' or rather 
to discern, in all that plays back and forth in experience, what sig- 
nificantly and stably ' is,' and what lacks this character. That it is 
necessary to argue that ' being ' is ' significant being ' indicates that 
a premise is present which is not commonly acknowledged, that of 
the thing-in-itself. But the plain meaning of all assertions, whether 
of common sense or of science, is that the coherent is the real, and 
the real the coherent. The statement, 'the earth is round: nothing 
else is thinkable,' illustrates the point. So dreams are unreal because 
they contradict the remainder of experience. Their logical defect 
is the defect in their being. If contradictory predicates are not the 
test of unreality, what is the test ? " In so far as ' is ' affirms a certain 
determinate self -maintenance and ' is not ' affirms a different one, . . . 
so far to attach the two as predicates to the same point of being is to 

i Cf. op. cit., p. 39. 
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allege that ... it fails to maintain itself. ... In so far, then, as an 
experience presents an appearance of this kind, a combination of ' is ' 
and ' is not ' without any distinction in the subject of affirmations, it 
falls short of the character of being. We cannot hold that 'it is ' in 
the strict sense of the term. ... In so far, on the other hand, as the 
appearance of hostility to self is removed, by transforming the con- 
tent of experience in question into what is relatively a system, such 
as to accept both this and the other as cooperative and no longer con- 
flicting members, the experience 'is' in a higher degree; its self- 
maintenance includes more of reality." 1 Logical determinations are 
thus determinations of being; but on the assumption that reality is a 
thing-in-itself, real being is unknowable. 

The root of the difficulty is the assumption that reality is a particu- 
lar, like the earth. Hence thought is regarded as a ghost that passes 
and repasses, leaving reality unchanged even by footprints. But the 
particular as real, and the self as isolated, are mile-stones which the 
philosophical pilgrim must quickly leave behind, if he would journey 
far. Thought is rather constitutive, and has an intuitive aspect; and 
reality is universal, and, for the individual, a matter of degree. To 
conceive thought as 'about' reality, is a primary logical blunder. 
The statesman's feeling of his country's life, or the artist's grasp of 
his subject's character, is an example in which the externality which 
frequently characterizes thought is overcome. 2 Such knowledge does 
not resemble the school-boy's verification of a formula; it is insight, 
living and inventive. And it is feeling as much as illumination. 
Where, as in the highest religious experience, a synthesis is attained 
which includes practically every element, life has an extraordinary 
intensity and depth. What the great philosophers have meant by 
thought is such feeling as this. The office of thought is thus to inspire 
with meaning, to build up, and to 'vivify.' The more methodically 
precise it is, the more vital, "just as the touch of a painter or a 
musician depends for its vital value on its extraordinary quantitative 
and qualitative accuracy, which it owes in turn to the dominating 
sense of the whole." 3 The word theoria had this meaning for the 
Greeks, expressing a synthesis every element of which is animated 
with the meaning, or lives with the life, of the whole. 4 

We have still to reckon with the view that feelings and desires 

i Op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
2 Cf. ibid., p. 59. 
s Op. cit., p. 59. 
* Op. cit., pp. 57, 58. 
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depend on the body, not on thought. They are, it is said, mere mat- 
ters of fact, about which there is no disputing. The life which So- 
crates prefers is intrinsically no better than the fool's. The prefer- 
ence of each being final, there is no objective better or worse. The 
coerciveness that obtains in morals is a function of majorities, and 
justice is the interest of the stronger. Escape from this devastating 
scepticism is found in revising our notion of feeling and of desire, 
substituting, for the account just given, one which recognizes their 
logical character. Logical structure is implicit in desires which look 
to the preservation of the organism and of the species, and is explicit 
in desire for deliberately chosen goods. It is admitted that between 
objects that we call good, and those our feelings crave, there is often 
a discrepancy. But this is because we do not believe what we say. 
Between genuine belief and deep feeling no discrepancy is possible. 
The case for feeling carries the case for value with it. We cannot 
admit that genuine thought and feeling are identical, and assert that 
'preferences' are alogical. The feeling we have for an object, and 
the good we find in it, reflect the object's place in our synthesis. The 
greater its intimacy with other objects, the closer and firmer the con- 
nections, the greater its value. Great books and noble lives, because 
covering enormous areas of experience without internal discrepancy 
or contradiction, glow with a meaning which may be described indif- 
ferently as truth, happiness, or goodness. It is in the possession of 
such positive qualities that Socrates's life is more fortunate than the 
fool's. We have only to imagine the genuine fool — the selfish or 
cowardly man — unjustly condemned to death to perceive how desolate 
is a life without meaning ; that such ' an uncriticized life is not worth 
living.' 

All the faults of philosophy, according to Mr. Bosanquet, result 
either from the assumption that the particular is real, or from the 
related assumption that the universal is unreal. Both these assump- 
tions preclude a unitary view. Parts of experience are preferred to 
the whole, and, being treated as absolutes, distort all remaining parts. 
Thought is opposed to reality and to feeling, law to individuality, and 
means to end: oppositions which can never be overcome on these 
assumptions. It is but natural that thought should distrust itself, and 
manifest an attitude of confidence tqward perception. Happily the 
presuppositions of Mr. Bosanquet's philosophy are friendly to think- 
ing. "We substitute," he writes, "the idea of perfection or the 
whole — a logical or metaphysical, non-temporal, and religious idea — 
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for ... a psychological, temporal, and ethical idea." 1 This is the 
position, outlined above, that degrees of reality and worth are degrees 
of coherence ; that rest and salvation are obtained only in ' the larger 
vistas of things.' Non-contradiction is not a subjective principle 
applicable only to ' ideas,' but is the nature of the whole, manifesting 
itself in finite experience. " Every instinct of what we call the lower 
creation, every feeling of joy, of energy, of love, even throughout the 
animal world, ... is fitted to pass . . . into that complete experience 
which is the life of the whole." The life of the whole is the Abso- 
lute, and it manifests itself in finite experience in proportion as the 
experience stands. Between such finite experience and the Absolute 
there is the greatest difference in degree, but none in kind. Could a 
life be raised to its ideal limit, it would coalesce with the Absolute. 
Thus Mr. Bosanquet maintains that an analysis of the life of a typical 
human being for a single day would establish triumphantly all that is 
needed in principle for the affirmation of the Absolute. But we view 
this subject in a wrong perspective, and lose its value, if we convert 
the Absolute into a heaven in which we may rest. The conception of 
the Absolute points to striving rather than relaxation, and to sacrifice 
rather than ease. Simply stated, it is the doctrine of the expansive 
power of the self; of the genuine reality, and undoubted satisfac- 
toriness, of the higher life. " It is not," writes Tagore, " an anthro- 
pomorphic hallucination. It is not seeing man reflected everywhere 
in grotesquely exaggerated images, and witnessing the human drama 
acted on a gigantic scale in nature's arena of flitting lights and 
shadows. On the contrary, it means crossing the limiting barriers 
of the individual." 2 

A. H. Jones. 
Brown University. 

i Op. cit., p. 127. 

2 Sadhana, p. 20. The tense has been changed. 



